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e e e & Comprehensive account of human behavior must be tich | 
enough and complex enovgh to accommodate half a’ dozen ' 

. ; contrasting and complimentary modes” sie ex ‘planation (Toulmin, ‘ 
1969, . 101). re 


a 4 
The quest for apodictic knowledge regarding the processes of human 
“os ° . of ‘ 
communiction is a pursuit that involves many and sometimes difficult choices - 
among competing theoretical, epistemological, and methodological perspectives. : 
. : 


The i aii to make these choices is, of course, incumbent upon each of us who 
wishes to share in that quest. Yet as an intellectual community, the result 


of these choices on the part of individual scientists gengrgtes a collective | 
- position that i lcs "halt a dozen contrasting ‘and Soiplimentary modes . | 
of explangtion." Often those ise conflict, compete, and vie for our 
“allegiance. Yet above the level of opposing hews lies ci superordinate poe : 

re] 

can a position be found which is "rich enough and complex enough to accommodate" 
> » the alternatives? , ° —* 
To address that question and to make intelligent choices among the alter- °' 
; ae F .. 


atsenm native positions it is critical to know what kind of knowledge is generated by 


| each alternative as well as the Limitations inherent in 2a Again, it is io 
AMEE RA to ascertain ~ each theory. assumes about "muna natute" ahd there- yo 


mo fore about the nature of human communication. Finally, it is vital do under- 
* 


- : 

»stand tie implications of each perspective for thie conduct of se aa, is These 
i ‘ \ ; 
issues set the theme for. this essay. Ina yery real sense, all of our ial 


tific endeavor depends ‘upon then for in the end an choices we make among Shes 
alternatives we’ perceive will determine ‘the’ questions we raise, the analy tig 


2 is ; . : j ’ 
. 5 . 


we 


procedures -we employ, and thereby, the’ answers we obtain and, ultimately, the 
.s _ 


knowledge we hold-«both individually and collectively. 


, 
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. discussion of systems logics and wiped is greatly condensed, a brief example 


_ explanation offered by the behavioral, actional, and systems frameworks will be 


“5s The World View of Systems Theory 


' x 1. 
It would, of coursey be presumptuaus to think that issues as significant , a 
as these can be solved in a single essay or- convention, program - Nevertheless, 


Y 
a ‘ ‘ 


the Gary fact that the issues 5 ia raised in respect to three alter- 
natives--the covering law model, systems theory, and the ‘rules paradigm--is 
in itself s]gnificant, for it may wed indicate, to vse Kuhn's (1970) schema, 
that the conduct: of fiend, science! in communitation, while ndt yet shifted - 
ts a new Npseadigat maybe approaching @ critical stage of self-examination 
that precedes such a shift. 
In order to address the igsues just identified,-it will be necessary for 
’ = 1 


me to undertake five separate taska. First, I will attempt to provide a brief 


‘ 
’ 


account of the systems view of the world. Second, J will outline th logical 
and empirical TRQRSTERERS of “systems theory in four variations: | open systems,‘ 


closed systens, cybernetics, and structural- functionalism, ,. Third, since the " 


¥ 
‘unt 


ne ate 


. 


of how to conceptualize a coumunieation.system from a cybernetic perspective 


will, be presented. Next, the relationship among the forms of knowledge and. 


examined. Finally, the essay will conclude with a discussion of the episteric 
| . ¥ a4 $ ’ 
framework to which syStems theory leads. 


. Sy : a @ \ 


’ Every scientific" theory is based” “upon an underlying Sons views The world ‘ 


Md f 


view offered by systems consists of interlinked’ sets of cotponents hierarchically \ 


. ~ 


organized into. structural, wholes which "interact through time ana space; are self- a 
.tegulating, yet capable of structural change. ° While it shoves important aspects 


-with Cine world views, the: fundamental aspect of the systems view from wines 


all else follons is its emphasis upon the concent of organization. As Tanuto 


. 


‘ thing produces an effect on one other ‘thing, ‘but how'sets of events are 


(1972) says: 


‘ Whereas traditional reductionicm-sought to find tke co#mon- 
a ality underly diversity in reference to a shared substance, 
such as material atoms, contemporary general systems theory 2 
secks, to find déomon features in terms el shared aspects of : 
ee teh (. 20). ' v6 


* ° 
. . . 
. 


mee ‘notion of organization te Ms 3a net. what a thing is per’ Se, nor how one 


a 


* 


structured and how they function in relation to their ‘environment '--other 
? 


sets of things, likewisé structured in space and time (p. 20)." Again, as 


Khailov (1968) states: ° po : 


- In any field of ery the study of interaction leads 
' logically to the concépt of system organization. .. . The 


essence of all these definitions (of system) is the coupling ee 
among the components and the system organization resulting é 
from such coupling (p. 47). - ‘ 


Laszlo argues that humans and the social and” communication vidi in 


white they participate are part of the large cléssification of phenomena 


called natural systems which ray be distinguished with respect ‘to four _organi- 
¢ . rh 


“4 nar 


J 
zational properties. ¢ 
4 . yy * 


‘Phe first property is that natural systems are wholes with ‘irreducible , 


characteristias. Almost all complex entities are constituted of numerous 


_ parts. If the nature of the-entity, like a warehouse inventory or e@ pile of 


eee | ’ . 2.2 


sand is simply the sum of its parts, then the entity may be described ‘as an 
i ° ‘ 


aggregate or heap. In’contrast, consider ‘ : * 
! + rf . : 
tS ‘an entity having, some formal structure built on the basis of 
: , an dnterdependence among itg parts. The.most basic. unit, ‘ 
consists of two parts in communication, where the outcome -is. 4 


something more tyan the simple properties of each. Fniend- 

ship and. love-are of this kind. Friends and lovers do not 

: » dnidividually haye all of the properties of their relation- 
* ship... + (laszlo, p. 28). \ 


An cadena’ illustration of this point from conmuntaation jFesearch ° comes from 


the recent. article on. relational analysis by Rogers and Perade (1975). 


Relational cummmindien tion onalysia requires a peranective 
that differs from the monadic or,individusl difference 
orientation that dominites existing analytic techniques. 
Relational antlysia focuses on communication properties 
that exist only at the dyadic system level; ,relutional 
variables do not lie withia individual interactors, but 
rather exist between them. The measurements derived 
from ‘this analysis’ refer. td emergent properties of joints 
‘communicative behaviogs and have no counterpart in the 
properties of individuals or single MEBCAYES « With the 
present schete, thf transiction--the exchange of paired 

. sequential messages over time-~becomes tha basic unit of. - 
analysis .(p. 222-223). - 

The second property is that natural systems maintain themselves ina 
changing icine This property technically implies a "steady state" 


shbeteing L.e-y that natural aye ‘have "desirable" or "optimal" states 
a : 


, of organization and that they commit sizable portions of their own energy 
(i.e., energy- which is imported from-the environment) to preventing ‘the 


_ Tearraggement or collapse of .that organizational configuration. Various’ 


— 


~*~ s ‘ ‘“ 
z a aspetts of communication can be conceptualized as self-regulating, homeo- 
static, o8 cybernetic systems. The cognitive structure of man as reflected 


in eaten theories (Hroweonb, 19535 Asgoca and Tannenb, +s 19553 Festinger, 


e387 1 Heider, 1358), various theories of communication interaction (e.g., “ 


sae et. al., 1967); Allport's (1968) ape gysten theory of personality, 


» 


and Kate and Kahn's (1964) theogy « of organdetions, ‘all emphasize this’ aspect 


b a es 
of systems... a hee x ‘ : a , 


0 


a The third property of natural systems states that they "create them- 


selves in response to@the challenge of the environment." This property, des- 
‘ al eS , 


cribes the evolutionary dimension of natural systems, their propensity to 


grow, change and differentiate. That systems, change, can hardly be disputed; 


“4 as 


_as ae old maxim 698) "the only peetarente is change." Yet the majority of 


aeckais theories in social seleivea and cofmunication are solely based on the. 


preceding property. of self-maintenance. All balance thoortan ‘share the : 


wn 


F e 
; 3 * : 
characteristic of miintaining some cystem property within a necesuary range or 


‘alternative, the balance ing of opposing forevy. To accomplish this, the theory 
. s Lg ' 


must specify tie mechanisms which stubilize, maintain, and preserve the 


structure of the social, psychological, or communication entity being described.. 

Thus, the emphasis in these systems is on structural permanence. 

But communication and social systems, unlike orgunic systems, don't have ' 
" P) 


a fixed, yequired structures Rather, they have, fluid, changing structures; 


_ they are, as Buckley (1967) says, ". . ., characterized primarily by their 
propensity to chanve their structure during their culturally continudus 'life~ 


time'." (p. 31) Thus, any description of a conwunication system which accounts 


only for structural preservation is insufficient. an adequate theory must’ 


- also specify those processes_ which ’cause the system. to change. This emphasis 


. 


on change is: important because it per es the study of conmunication | as a , 

complex adaptive. system rather than a static, enduring strudure. Livi g 

systens, communication included, grow and develop, decay and disintegrate, and 
: i : ss 2 


a full understanding of the communication process requires knowledge of how the 


system will change over tine." a 


. 


oe oo 


a Reet (19673 adopts the tery: morphostasis and morphogenesis and Baye’ 

o The former refersto—thoge processes in complex system by 
environment exchanges that tend to preserve or mintiain ‘ 
-@ system's growth form, organization, or state. Morpho- es 
‘genesis will refer to *hose processes which tend to , “ 
- eldborate or: change a system's yiven form, structure, or: — 
state.. Homeostatic processes in)jorganisns, and ritual 

in sociocultural ‘systems are examples of "morphostasis;". . 
biological evolution; learning, and societal development 
are examples of "morphegenesis.\(p. 58-59) . ; 


—_ (For further fiscussion of this tcpic, see Cappella and Monge, 1975.) 


. 
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The’ sian BEnCE Sy of organized natural Seen Adentified by Yaszlo is 
that they are "eoordinating interface: ein-nature! 8 hierarchy." (p. 2). Hier-. 


archies, the ordered arrangenent of systems in. Some of increasing levels of 
’ 3 & ‘i 
E Gein, bs Lee a+: 
‘ w ¥ 7 . 


complexity, are syotems linked together. *& 


Individual cubsystema within + complex system fi}l the 
role of coordimiing interfacer. They assume the liaivon 
between those (lower-level) components of the system : ' 

. is which: they control, and thoce (higher-level) ones which 
exevcise control over them. Tiuir function is to pull 
. together ithe benavior of their own parts, and to inte-’ , ; 
evate this joint efrort with the behavior of other - 
components in the system.(Laszlo, p. 68) : mY 
(*« .We will return to this issue of hierarchy and "levels" of systems in a later 
; section of the paper. 


These four properties--vholeness, self-regulation, adaptation:and hier- 


wy P é 


. 


, archital imbeddednegs--represent the distinctive features of the world view 


, provided by systems. When, applied to the study of humau communication it » 
Suggests that we examine the hierarchi¢al orgsnization of coupled interacting 
components which are setf-regulating over time, yet morphogenetic wholes. 


. ° 


The Lorics and'innirics of Svstems Theory 


‘ a) . 


he lorics of systens theory 


* 


” 
” 


' Systems theory is not a monolithic, logical framework. Careful. analysis. 


revéals at least three and perhaps four alternative logical paradiyas: 
yf es ‘ ts 
(1) General systerstheory (GST); which oy be divided into (a) the theory of 


‘prem systems aad‘(b) the theory of closed systems; (2) Cybernetics, and ~e 


(3) Structural-functionalisa. In this section I will briefly detail the logic 


- iS ' 
of each, paradign. fig \ ' 
\ Hf . es St, a Ah act ‘ , 
ies General Systéms Theory: .Open Sysiems. In order -to conceptualize “any 


é 2 . ¥ 
» communication phenomenon as an-open system, the following logical conditions | 


must be met: ,. 4 . — ‘ 
3 t 


(1) identification of the components of the system. These are the Me 
. és . a ‘ ‘ 
parts, which ‘together with interactiong,. constitute the syste. | : s 


Parts may themselves be sysfems; if s0, they are subsystems of —~ 


{ 


* the cayvr cystea. 


ae (2) spécification of relations in the system. These ure the laws © 
t 3 of interaction bien the componerts which form the atructure 
_ of the systeu. ‘ ’ 

Bo ee Se ee dgtercination ‘of system behavior. Thic implies the idgntifi-— 
eution of the procec es which the systea engages in Over tine, 
as wel). ag the properties which these Froneases imply. * 
, He US (4) ee of the eivivonnent, in open systens this is 

. . crucial because the system'a exchange with the wieiesandidce 


2 _ ; ; 
i.e., its inputs and outputs, must be explained. = 


(5) determination of the system's evoluation. Both history and 


_ future are included here. — a7 : ° 


. ‘ ‘ 


) 


If the system is conceived of ag open, then tne relevant gonndetlen are: 

(1) exchange oceurs between system and ptechnnttents usually fa tres 
across the system boundaries + Thif exchange is identified 
as input to and output from the system. 


(2) under certain conditions the system attains a steady state 


at ‘sone acetaned from true equilibriun. 
(3) this steady state may be reached independently of the initial 
conditione ane is dependent only upon ve systen pabaneees t 
: this feature is known es equifinality. ; : 


(4) entropy may decrease (oeitatantty, 1968, pp. 141-145). 


General Systens Theory: Closed Syotens. bd gonpaphusl ining communi~ 
cation as a closed uyoten, the following logizal requiremenfs sina ae met: 


(1) a set of coripénetas which ' x 


(2) Casoume a set of states (the configuration of the values of 


‘ 3 . . a 
« Item (3) indicates that the properties of the systém should be identified. 


%o 


° 


ry ; ae , ‘ a ; ° 9! i 
‘the components at a particulur point in time), which . 
(3) change as a function of transforeation(s) defiaed on the 
atates such that states at a given point in tine inply 


‘ e : a * 
states at some future poant in tame. ’ 4 


ES. The properties of a closed systup are: at 
' Ee ~ 5 ’ 


* * (1) dsolation from the environment; nothing in tne enyvironcent 


» 4s seen as‘affecting the system, a 


(2) if stable, the system attaing true equilib-ium rather than 


a 
. * ‘ Ci - 


a steady. state, 


- La 


cal _ (3) the system is completely sutaviiie’ by initial donditions , and 
ait : " (4) entropy nust increase. = - 7 
Be ke - ; Cybernetic Systems. When communication igs studied as a cybernetic system, 
,  4&t must be so conceived that it possesses the petiowing lecieat conditions ; 
common to all cybernetic systems: ‘ 
(1) goal parameters (reference|signals) set ina control : 
centeny’ - , i. ’ . 
; (2) infingace axavted by the control center, i.e., an attempt 
2 . ge ow ‘to achive the goal parameters in the part of the systen 
| , ‘being contrailed, j a ac 7 ; - 
| . * Gy feedback" provided to the control center, d.e., information 
: » regarding the effects of the output on the part of -the i i 
fans syatem-being controlled, a4 F " ma 
: ] (4) \eoparator’ tent conducted by the control center, he SES ye 
e y, eadiag an ceeat signal, and. - : 


(5) corrective action taken by the control center, if necessary ¥ 


(cfs, Buckley, 1967, p» 172-174). 


ey Sy EB Ci 


« . és 2 


. \ ‘ ¥ . 
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Structirsal-Fo.tt sil Ge tens. Toe conceptualize communication Ss wa 


otrictural-funetionil ‘system meang. that the following neceusary and sufficient 
logical conditions have been pet (efi; Hazel, 1956; Scoiiae. 1957): ~~ 

a ‘ (1) ddentifirestion of the’ aystem, ae any Ss neh: ‘of antur= 4 
¥ " related parts are identified white may be Viewed as a 


whole. t ig not necesgury that all the ports are , 
f prr 


- 


‘ 


specified sb lorg as (a) the system as a whole is identi- . 
fied, and (b) those parts which are necessiry for the 
analysis are identified. : gS. oe 


P (2). specification of the environment in which the system : ” 


» 


operftes. This bene: means ‘the apecrtaeenes of 


: all those factors that are not a part of the system but 


i a 
which aay uffect the pees betavicr ‘of the system 


‘ being studied. : 


« \ a 


(3) determination of sore trait, attribute, ‘or. property of 
a system which is considered essanfial for the continu~ 


ation of -the system. , bts oo ; ‘ 
e . (4). specification, of the range, fic Gry the different, valuce, 
_ Which the ne may assume as welt ag the range within, =, + 
which it mnt stay if the system is to retain if ; ‘ ’ ; 


oieentiars - M rene trait is assumed to be variable, even 
if only dichotomized into present-not breserit.) 


(5) a detailed. account of how the parts (steas, mechanisns, 


‘ 


structures, ato), callectively operate to keep tie valuos 


* » 


a - of the trait within the limits coat for the epistence : . 
“s of the system despite other changes the system or ee % 
. ‘ impinging influences’ from the environngnt. Na 
t 2 . . ' 


’ | ahs ; ts ‘| : oe ar 


wt 


‘ ey / > 
? P : : 10 
"i 
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Logics retina to the why we concepturlice or phisik about phenvzena; 
4 Ss . ~ 
ve me i . ‘ « 
emupirios refers to the way vw utddy and CALNE that Untity | ur proces in the 


“e 


; * /_ = i 
reat world. Inthe former we man.pulate cymbols,, anrds, ideas, witue the 


Pa 


1 object, in the Pasecan’s ve santpulate and/or Fe avure ‘the “real thang and/or other 


Pil things rauted to aa The’ diutinetion saponin pileat to the ait Pe: rence between 
1 
B constitutive sia sidan definition, saeeDE, that 14 i5 applied to a 


Pl a 
: a rather than a concept,’ iea., to terns and their relatiogs rather than 


to concepts alone. , ; . ae ‘ 
| . ‘ 
To be tested scientifically a theory must be operationalized ‘in accordance 
: 


with its empirical criteria. Furthermore, these eriteria must be isomorphic 


° 


oe with the logical criteria. Thus,:a set of empirical eniteria must be articu- 


. © ” lated for each systen paradiga, i.e., for each set of logical criteria | ~ 
. tain SHS 9 ‘ PP ) ‘ 
“specified above. . a r : 


General Gvatens Theory. For examining open Croce systems that are 


: conceptuulized to be isomorphic with ‘the leric of GST, the following empirical 
. , é . ’ , ‘ 4 
‘ requirements must be met: f " t : : 
@ . (1) measurenent of all relevant variubles at a given point in 


° . 


eh including inputs. ‘ana out pant thus measuring structure, and 


2 


, (2) peagurecent of Lh change in sats variable as a function of ‘ 
.¢ ". . all the others, "shins mficuring Rrocess. Ps : 33 
"Por closed systems, the requirements are cimilar: s g : Ae 
. ar (1) measurement of the stnte of the systen , onl . ; 
oe Kea neasurerent of. ae state of the system after one (or a : ; 
: a ett a ucevics psi of applications of the tranpforentions . : 


oe @ | : 
a Cybernetic Systors. To apacnsiensiaxg a communichtion system in accordance 
; a 


§ with ‘the ‘Logic offcybernetics, the following empirical conditions must bev met: ar 
\ Pig * 
< . a : . o 


v2 Q). 


* 


- the part of the control center. 


meagurewett of the-error signal; i i.e+) the amount of dis” 


" @repancy between reference signal and feedback, aidnal, or,” “aig ay, se 


atated « alternhtively, the i ace sees Goal. para- é 


meters and the state ee the bart of ‘the systhm aes 


controlled. *s 


. e e 


* 


neasuivaent of ‘the amount of corrective action taken on 


. 


measurement of the ‘Pesponse of the ‘part of the wysten ' a: 


being: -gontrolied, a6.) the new state of this part of > pee & a5 
the as Namie at , “ : 


. ’ Py 


Structura}-Parctional Srstel + The empirical requirements for structural- - 


. 


: Q) 


functional riguieane ard as followa! . "> : 5 a Br 
. . ‘ 


Some irdieation aati be nade of sista Speteh ay This 
instes (a) o aah ae criteria for deciding hon ‘tho system 

ceases to exist or operate oua syater, ad well. bg (e) meesure- . 
ment that can reveal the ourrent state of: ‘the pysteni:; # ? by 
“The range which i cial syebets trait covers nits be apt. : ‘ 
Linkage mist be degonstrate " betwoon the Fequired:rangé . 


“ ry 


(a subset of the possible rait range) and the continued’ ” a 7 a. 


’ ” ie 
‘ Wy 3, . * “i 


igang of the systelas | : 3 \ . Bg wee ea 


” “es 3 \ x Pus . 

The several mechanists. identifica in the logical ansiyete a a a * ee 
, “ sn oa 
ane be meagured and their sanobenatie with the trait: as Mon ah ee 
be indicated« The grbandihs are considered conceptually * eas = Fee 


tnmepengent but may be eapiricolly interdependent ‘ rf oe ae i‘. ae 


If any edivironnental factor affects - the oysten trait it ot 


must also be measured and its retaiondp with the trait 


Mi 


and system sechanisyo (it there is” ‘h relaticnsnip) indicated. i mt 
we + ‘ . oo 


ae oe A, ; 


ry ‘ ‘ : ‘1 c 7 . 4 12 
‘ ¥ ‘ . L , ‘ . : . ‘ 52 

: -. an . tla : ; . ~ / . ace: 

A more gh eae of these criteria together with examples and 

: ‘ : 


*» 


i illustrations are hvailable’in Monge (1972). 


\ : : : . : rh 
: ‘ aa ‘3 Studying a Communication System: An Example : a 
a oie The levél-at_gbstraction and sonleasetson of the previous section makes. 
‘ ‘ it seen desirable to ekdtch at least one example of how to apply the logical | ‘ : 
and eapiziond crit teria #6 the study of communication. Capié2la a Monge 2 
ss (1975) have applied the cybernetic, systems poveniga to the vé11-known ’ 
‘ye 2 x ” 


‘eine spiatugias model - -originally. developed ty Newcomb (1953) and modified by 

Chaffee and MeLeod (2968). Accordingly, the Basic stratagem was to concgptuatife 
4 

a communication variable ‘as a conpsrator resttoids and embed it as ie control 


’ 


* ay center in an enn st ‘system of communication relations. 


to trent iB ‘variable se a aybersetic comparhtor re ‘is necessary-to 


establish pone ‘goal or "desire il for it. iA the application to ’ 


{ . £ at 


coorientation variables, e.g., accurdey. (which is’ defined as one person's ® « 


estinate of the second person's artenpebian to X° compared with the “second person's . 
actual, i. e.,, measured orientation to x), a comparator variable called” "eybemnetic 


’ accuracy" ds hac wnat consists of the Miscrapaney between actual nin deogred 


levels of noouracys then cet in: acct to other aa apecifically, the 


: anount of communication by each ‘porson in “ ayaa and the degree of coordina- 


- tion necessary to accomplish sone eas, the comparator variables activates the control 


mechanism of panmMNaan GAD which serves to control the amount of Sonatinakion 


\ *~ 


relevant to sais tab Cienetiy, “higher level" comparator variasies are formed, 


but gince thay are forms according to the same i just outlined the si tac | 


. 
‘4 


nents need - be explored. re Naturally, comsnuit, natant from the other person eve | 


Me a 


provides ‘the. ‘referent signs 1," fe dback information to the compar ator variable. 


Thus, aa, the discrepancy between Bouse and desired accuracy increases tase ; 
< a < ‘ , 


< > f + b ; ft 
A me i | a ae 


indicated by cormunication from the "other"), the first person inthe dyad 
engages in increased amounts of ‘communication to reduce the discrepancy; the’: 


same pro¢ess also operates in an identical manner from the viewpoint of the 
+ -~ + 
second person in the dyad. at is,: of. course, then possible to study the dynamic 


behavior of this ‘system of coumunicators and to. examine the conditions necessary ‘ 
im ag ., $ ‘ e tay 


+ . .for stability and growth. The general method for constructing cybernetic models! 


of communication is provided by Cappella and Monge. (in press). % 
! 7 : ‘ ~ * 


- - 


> 


~ Systems Theory, Behavior, end Action ye .- o 
' + In his snportant book entitled, Ex lanation and Understandin ; ten Wright 


(sn). traces the history of two traditions of scientific inquiry: the galiiean 
(wnieh is traceable to Plato and the eeowvatie Greeks) and the Suse tee LAai 


| 
The cad tradition may be associated, with # ‘causalist view of soientizic - ao 
. xnduleage TeeReR EI Vae most aneouaty in modern silat ad positivism and ar, 
. ee - 
in social science _ tehaviorism. ; : ' : 


Von Wright identifies the major tenets of the pease tradition. 


ne’ of the tenets of positivism is _Rethodolagt.cal oto sm, 


‘e in particu mathematical physics, seta artery 
ideal or oS measures the degree of development 

" .9f all the other scfences, including the humanities. A - 
third tenet, finally, is-e characteristic view of scientific 


explanation. Such explanati ais, in a broad sense, "causal." 


individual cases under igsotiotionls <oumed general laws 
of nature, including "human nature."(p. : 


s 


; a iv 
are usually called "law-governed." For ease in referente, and for reasons I hi 


J will soon become apparent, I shall refer to this position as representing the 


ry 
. t ‘ 
' 


- 5 e 


"behavioral" view of “human/ communication. 
| By contrast, the arjstotelian tradition may be associated with a "teleo— 
as / ay 

. logical" or finalist view of scientific knowledge. This Nanti-Positivjst” 


position: is” represented in modern philosophy by "idealism," which tends to 


~ 


". « » reject the methodological monism of positivism and refuse(s) to view - 


a - 


the pattern set. by. the exact natural sciences as the sole end\pupreme idead 
for a rational understanding of reality:(Von Wright, 1971, p. 5) It further 


emphasizes a an of knowledge which is eres understanding or "rational 

' , ’ 
explanation," sete amounts to showing We that an action was the .dppro- | 
priate or rational thing to do on the occasion under consideration.'(p. 25) oa 


ry 


Finally, the aristotelian tradition adopts the’ position that was formalized by 
Kant: "The natural units of human behavior are not:law-governed phenonesas V 
TYney are those constellations of lenguage-regulated ‘pule-conforming ("rational") 
a 4 actigns that contribute, conigintly, to the development both of our coticepts and 
of our practical conauct,(Toulmin, 1969, p. 203) I shall call this *rule- 


governed" position the Nactional" view: of sae communication. . : 
ooo rn ! 
For our purposes, the point over which the two seem most deeply divided’ 


is bas issue of causalist versus teleological accounts of human endétavor. The‘ 


“AmpLications for our’ éovieeptualdiotion of*human communication are significant. 


Specifically,” it tetas the question of whether humans have rationality, ¢ sseidias o 


making ability, and creativity and are “purposive and goal-oriented’. Under the - 


traditional behavioral view human communication would be explained solely by 


antecedent conditions; human purposiveness, rationality, and cho ce-making 
\ 


ebility ere considgred as mnioG enn ERY illusions without partenstiy ‘utility. 
Under the actional view, these concep te. would pe accepted as ieditinate and 
important tools for "rationally explaining" or "understanding" ‘the communication 


ry 


process. | ao ee | Ne 


ee 


“the drafting of another paper. 


_ theugh greatly abbreviated, Sa the sineaton: Hey now be appropriately ‘raised 


. 


following: 


ha. 


“At this point it would be instructive to review various theories of 


= ae 


liberty to presage the outcome of such an endeavor, I would predict the 
- 4 a 3 Z . 


1 er  @ 


Q) that almost all sitiraicuhrcutiirin theorists claim that their 


“‘ieordes ‘are behavioral (is ee, in the galiteeny, causalist 


v . . . 
tote a on: 


tradition). 


(2). that most theorists make extensive assumptions or claims 


position over the ‘other. 
If my characterization of the behavioral and the actional positions is, |. 


as to the relationship betveen systens theory and’ ‘thie other two. 


about human nature and human communication ‘that are teleo- 


‘ 


logical and inconsistent with the traditional behavioral 
position, claims that communication is purposive, pro- 
active, and choiee-oriented, .which make the theories more 
compatable and consistent with the etlonaa than the 


’ 


nenayA pal positions. 


* 


of both positions and’ thereby provide a synthesis of the alternatives. 
: oF 


The argument goes like this. Von Wright (1971) indicates that 


i 


One could divide the domain traditionally claimed for _ 
teleology into two subprovihces. One is the domain of the, 


notions of functions, purpose (fullnéss) and "orzanic wholes" 
A"systems"). The other is aiming and intention-lity (p. 1b). 
BRING PSA SEN zs 


’ ei * ‘ 


a ‘ ' * 


But if I might be permitted as an aside the 


coamunication with respect to the distinctions just made; that task must await - 


fs held inconsistently withthe claims made about the nature of the phenomenon, 


’ 


Shoula ne be the OREEY, it would. i of course indicate. the superiority of pne ', 


; e « ae? 
It ‘would ‘eingty demonstrate that one. ideal .of- science 


In 9 remainder 


of this section I will sit cic to show how bystems theory can incorporate aspects ~ 


oP i 
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Many social scientists in’ fact contend that human communication must, be ,viewed 
from the perspective of the first category, i.ew, that it is purposeful and 
functional., For example, Ackoff (1968) argues that 


* Communication is an activity in which only purposeful * 
entities can engage. ils eee exists only if choice’ \ 
is available to the entity Anvolved and if that entity is, y 
_ @apable of choice (p..210). . 

. - ; e 

This stance, however, appears to place the study of human communication squarely 


in the province of teleological aor factional ‘explanation. The contribution which , 


‘, Se : ’ ‘ . 
systems theory offers to the -behaviorial position in the form of the eyberne tice 


. 


* paradigm is to demonstrate that the "purposive fora! of teleology (see the Von 


. Wright, Be ‘16, quate above) is compatable ute the causglist form of explana 


. 


tion, As Rogenblueth, Wiener, and das (1968) state : : 


aleology has been interpreted in the past to imply purpose . 
d the vague concept of a "final cause" has often been mee re 
\ ‘added. This concept of final caves has led to the Spnesiaan 
: of teleology to. Mterminisn (causalism], (p. 225) 


Rather, they argue, the definition of aaa should be restricted to * * 
+ ow » purposeful peectiehe which are controlled by the 
. efror.of the-reaction -- i.e., by the difference between * 
; >» the state of, the behaving object at any time and the final 
he 8 state’ interpreted as the purpose. Teleological behavior thus 
becomed synonymous with behavior controlled by negative . - = 
feedback . . -+(p- 225) ss i 


‘ 


The conclusions they- draw ‘fron this line of argument are that the purposive 
oft a . teleology is not opposed +o determinicm [i.e., causalism) but 


-toleotoay(p. 225) and that "both teleological and nbneke leclegsesl 


ms are cetanyarie tis when the behavior considered -belongs to the euiin 
where determinisa nipidesp. 225) Thus, cybernetic systems ‘theory has pro- - 
. vided a clearer distinction between types of teleology and a mechanism for a 


causalist explanation of the purposive type. 


The problem still remains, however, as suggested by the above quotation 


> Ys , ' 
a ~ 


16 


: a n . 
that some 5, SOEs of releology. are not’ reducible t@ the causalist paradigm 
— 


° ‘ 
(tee., are nét deter cainiatie). ‘As noted at the outset of this. section: this 
‘ cae ; \ , 


second class of teleologies is called "intentionality" by Von Wright., It is 


é ms e i P wow 4g 


. worth noting, of course, that to call non-reducibility a problem is a bias, for 


it implicitly, a a the positivist: position of ce ee a mdnism by 
\ 
implying that it is desirable - to Pesuine all forms of imewledze negarding | \ 


suiaontesean to ope causalist ‘form, ‘Gosctnay and Ackoff (1968) argue: 
‘It is dis! important to note that the possibility ef choice 
on the part\ of objects results from the way in which the 
scientist, looks at the worldj.within the frame.of reference’ 
of classica mechanics, there is no choice, but in the frame 
of reference of teleology, tHere is a chojce. ... . Thus « 
“purpose! [Vike cause} is not found in the world; it is a 
fruitful scheme for studying the world. .. : we are not 
forced to abandor mechanics for teleology; both frames of, 
reference are fruitful, and id is fundamental (p. 245). 

We shall return to this, point shortly. m § x 


Von Wright defines intentionality in the following way: 
oS j 1 
Intentional behavior, one could say, ‘fesebles the use, * 
of languagé. It is a geSture whereby I mean-something. Just 
as the use and the undebstanding of lanfuage presupposes a 
language community, thé inderstanding of action presupposes a 
community of institutions and practices and techaological . 
equipment into which one has ‘been introduced by learning and 
training. Qne could perhaps call ita life-community. 
oe. behdvior's: intentionality is its place in a story, about 
the agent.,. Behavior ots its: intentional character from being 
geen by the, agent himself or by an outside observer in a wider 
perspectiva, from being set in a context of aims and cognitions . 
pp. 124-115). 


a 


= 
wos 


Thus, the ‘characterization of behavior as intentional is dependent upon the 


way it is described. 7 ge ; 
\ Sy 
' As a logic’ for understanding intentiona action Von Wright applies the *‘ 


practical syllogism, which he describes as fo tows: Ss 

The starting point or major premise of the syllogism 
mentions somé wanted thing or e&d of action; the minor 
premise relates some action to this thing, rourhly as a 


3 


* means to the end; the conclusion finally, consists in use , 
of this means to’ secure that end. Thus, as in a theoretical 
inference’ the affirmation of the premises leads of necessity ; { 
to the affirnation of the conclusion, in a practical in- me 
' ference assent to the premises entails action in accordance : » 
, with ‘then (p.. 27). : 


a. z . . 


\ When this form of reasoning is applied to the subject matter of our diseiphine, 


Cy 
' 


@ logic is provided which generates a form of knowledge called understanding . ° 


which accounts for intentional hema communication. actions ay placing them © 
+ 


into ¢ a normative context. ; ; . 4 se) 
How. does systens theory accommodate this. position? It is ‘important to note, : 
? as does Anscombe (1957), that this form, of reasoning (the practical sylogisn) ‘ 
is"... different in kind from the proof syllogism (von Wright, p. 27)3" it” 
does not conform to the logic of the hypotheticordeductive, covering law model. 
If Von mote is Seorent in this weir tion, and ifvtne”p “practical syllogism, propesty 
: applied, can never'theles ss, yield scientifically valid knowledge, then the ener 
| tenet of methodological monism’ is called we question. Rather pts attempting ‘to a 


reduce all Imowledge to one legic, we iinet admit the possibility of alternative * : ° 


| ogico. Here oe is anpontent to eacnlt that the description of sygtens t theory 
‘| 


ie earlier in this ae also revealed several RERNenGEe "logics." foo 
Wg it was pointed out that systen theorists such as Bertalanffy (1968) , have 
argued that the logic of open systems is ft fundamentally different fron ii of . 
closed nyebens Ge Be ‘in terms | of equif'inality, homeostasis, etc. This" fosttten: 
called "field variant logic lassi ‘ieRoad, 19" , and Toulmin 1969) Which states 
thal vebious pee: seg of phenomena | An the world <aeeeoin by a al rather > than 
. — logics, i, I believe, inherent SseRVE EMS ‘theory, despite the Luct 
that | it is traditionally viewed as based on the logic of ensleey and similarity. 5 
‘= the fact that systems theory is itself a notatheory, as a theory of 


Aogice| an includes d ieeausis ere does pe sil that it si or neochoortly 


\ ' 


: | ' A ’ 20 P ; : i “ti 


| | he ae 
«* f - rm ic ‘ t 
s s fo ‘ aN 


must account for both behavioral and actional positions. One nore ab gunent is 
o 
. w* 
required. “Elsewhere litoneay 1973) I ican outlined what constitutes the, systems 
* . + m Fi 


‘form of explanation, . . In brief, ; —— ie ; 
‘ 13 or o7 Re 
; ‘A system ig dada to. ain when: (1) ‘the formal calculus 1. 
2 ' entails sconcentions, 2) the terms of the calculus are y 


loaded with empirical referents (by rules of correspondfnce), \,: ; 
, and (3) isomorphism is established between the logical system |, (\i\ 
and empirical reality (p. 10). \ 


, 
a 
The critical point here is that the calculus, - the logic for explanation, is \\% 
. flexible, not fixed; it “need not conforn to the hypopetico-deduetive, covert 
law mode of logic. Any togLe which entails expe ations that may be tested 


iy against the empirical wocia and found. to be morphic with it is ceases Weoe 
s £ - . 


Thus, if it meets the other requirements for. being a system, the analysis of a 
human communication action on the basis ‘of the practical syllogism may be con- \ 
sidered a valid form of systems knowledge. . ; ' : iy 


( 
» ‘ rae: : 
. Now we can’ return to the aqvotation trom Toulmin (1969) with which we began f 


thia essay , ; = mS ; < _ x . 
ere @ B comprehensive account of human behayior rust be rich 
enough and complex enougn to accommodate half a dozen con~ | 
trasting.and complimentary modes of explanation (p. 101). 


I would submit that of the three alternatives. being reviewed today, ‘systems theory 


can best fulfill that function. 7 ; ’ 3 
; : -o . ae z 


: Some, of course, might wish to object to this attempt at synthesis by assert- 
| 5 Aas : 
ing that we must choose between the behavioral and the actioral positions. 


Yet as Toulmin says: ~ ¢ «ke ; a. ie! 
In characterising human behavior as rule-conforming rather . “ 
than law-governed, we, too have conceded that physiological, 
_ biochemical, and other scientific laws may well apply to the 
relevant phenomena underlying our behavicr as-strictly as 
they do to similar phenomena ocourrinzoutside the human . 
— ' body. The order of rule-conforming hwran behavior’ is thus soe 
. not in conflict with the order of law-governed natural Sr neh, 
phenomena: it is an additional mode of order super- 
: - Amposed. on that Genie, order (pe 103). 


‘ ; e 


O10 


As lI have triel to show syste theory provides an explanztor / framework that is 
ss a oe 


capable of incorporating both behavioral and actional positions. . “# 
ah 


° ‘ Finally: some may raise concerns regarding ‘the rejection of methodological 


monisa. Bertalantty (1968) addresses this issue. 6 

*s ; So far, the unification of mulesewiias been seen in the , 
reduction of all sciences to physics, the final resolution 

é of all phenomena into phygical events. From our point of ¢ 

, view, unity of science gains a more realistic aspect. A * 

» unitary conception of the_ world may be based, not on 

possibly futile and certainly farfetched hope finally 6 
. reduce all levels of reality to the level of ‘physics, 

. but rather on the isomorpny of ‘laws in different fields. 

e « « We come, then, to a coriception which in contrast to 

a reductionism, we may call perspectivism (p. 48-49). c 


e 


i . io ' _ 8 * ok 
. The Evistemic Framework : y ow 2 


* 2a 4 


The final question which I will address is the kimi of epistemological gos “y 
\ a , et ‘ ae MER 
-framework, the perspectivism, which Bystems theory offers. As I argue elsewhe 'e 


(tonge, 1974) the knowledge structure of the. communication discipline tends to 


, : : hy Weg ‘ Pi 
be organized around what is commonly called a "levels" approach which divides Me 
sik! F © sf 3 
knowleigée into intrapersonal, interpersonal, and socio-cultural levels, or some 


. 


variation thereof. : ‘ 


. 


This approach is not without probhinat Bie, » it a8 interesting ‘to note that 


et 


* 5 the typical levels approach in communication Sette to picanttne the nature of the 


interface between adjacent levels and gonsequently, it dees not qualify as a : 


hierarchical: schema. Second, just where the organizational franewor was derived 
hm = fe _ eae . 
from ig unclear; certainly it was not generated ‘from any theory about the nature of 


»,, communication nor from a clearly specified set of. logical criteria. It appears as 


> 2 a ° a 
“to be a piecemeal amalgam of odd bedfellows largely reflective of the eclectic 
interdisciplinary nature of tke field and of the: social science academy in general. : 


Third, a levels approach of necessity draws upon a diversity of concepts, termin- 


ology and theory. which vary from level to level; change the levels and the concepts, 


‘ . 


\ a . 


. a 


. theories. and/or pérepectives often change sven though the same imsic process is 

a being ‘examined. Pourth; knowledge is, ‘a integrated or synthesized; what = . 

learned ‘at de level is rarely of want understanding a similar process a 

another level. Finally, it seems that a levdls appoudeh leads to academic ° 

eneetatization which may not reflect. the inherent nature’ of the communication 

Process, and hens interféres with generating apodictic Knowledge. 

Systems theory provides a theoretical structure for erganieing knowhedge . 
about human communication. ' The Knowledge structure At gererates would bes , 

. organized dtouna--at BORG: in peshesits following ‘concepts: information, the ope 
eyabolic’ patterning of patter and/or eaters netwarks, the channels through which | 

ee information flows and the Limitations imposed upon message processing by egnnet 

“characteristics; temiory, ‘the BVGrEEE manipulation and retrieval of Snformation’ . 


'; boundary ERGCSREES s the interface between communication systens at the game or 
‘ 4 
‘different Teves and tiigs BERDE: avoiding, and ‘filtering of Antormo ion sone 
, feedback processes and the use of ae oe to manipulate and influence. other . | 
gp vere or pubsystens or components within the communication ates Purthersore, 
each of these -blenents would be viewed as'a part of the ‘communication process whenever 
mo 3S night eReue and whatever ‘Level it might occur on. For example, si about 
communica tion ristwoxks would be pirouated yhich would be applicable to Renae 
processing, small group processes, pa Mere networks, and networks which ‘exist 
as in the larger society. Additionally, since~"the knowledge is. to be orgartized to 
represent an ongoing dorente system, oe emphasis would . be placed upon, discovering 
both tiorphostatie, and: morphogenetic characteristics, i.e., its homeostatic and its 
evolutdonary dimensions. — edi . | 
The above is; of course,‘ conly 2 ‘sugg estive framework; it is obviously in-: 
’ : complete. It does, however, serve to illustrate what I feel aré the major 


a. . . 


, advantages of the systems, approach to generating knowledge. First, the framework 9 


~ 2 m4 ast os | 


“ 


is derived from syst ens theory and hence consists of a set of concepts and rela- 

j tionships that are theoretically and logically’ snarceate Second, it isa ‘ 
framework which should permit ieiaiclais of knowledge from’ f variety of . 
P cyrrently disparate academic areas. ‘Third, it is parsimonious in that the * 


‘ : ; ’ 
number. of concepts and theories utilized is far fewer than those generated by 


; » | : é ; 
alternative dpproachas. Additionally, where the knowledge can be shown to hold 


across the usual disciplinary levels described at the outset, these Levels cen - 


be shoe to be inapplicable and if the TE does nothold the sneue aspects 


; of each level will be denonstrated. 2 ‘ i 
7 - oo ; 


Py J 8 


se» | Gonclusion 


. 


“In this essay I have attempted. to explicate the logic of systems ‘theory’ 
ae 
‘and to ‘show its erarite to Mikeranbivs theoretical bases for the study of human 


communication. Tne position I- have taken has been, a concil jatory one in that the 


reasons offered for adopting the apetene perspective center on its ability to in- 


corporate inpirtant aspects of ‘the atiesnative positions rather than its ovm ¢ 


mnie features. Ny. reasons for doing so are based upon my belief that a 


- 


* @iseipline as young @s ours would ike a serious nistaxe to’ uneiats alternative 


y 


a “perspectives .too soon in our inquiry. That perspective which incorporates the 


others is, at least until more information is ‘available, the one best wetted to 
‘ guide us in our quest for knowledge aboyt human communication. 
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